INTRODUCTION
MANY optical phenomena, among them those which have found the most extensive practical application, take place in accordance with the following fundamental laws:
1.   The law of the rectilinear propagation of light;
2.  The law of the independence of the different portions of a beam of light;
3.   The law of reflection;
4.  The law of refraction.
Since these four fundamental laws relate only to the geometrical determination of the propagation of light, conclusions concerning certain geometrical relations in optics may be reached by making them the starting-point of the analysis without taking account of other properties of light. Hence these fundamental laws constitute a sufficient foundation for so-called geometrical optics, and no especial hypothesis which enters, more closely into the nature of light is needed to make the superstructure complete.
In contrast with geometrical optics stands physical optics, which deals with other than the purely geometrical properties, and which enters more closely into the relation of the physical properties of different bodies to light phenomena. The best success in making a convenient classification of the great multitude of these phenomena has been attained by devising particular hypotheses as to the nature of light.
From the standpoint of physical optics the four above-mentioned fundamental laws appear only as very close approxima-
xi the optical and electrical properties of the metal depend essentially upon the inertia of the ions, and which hav« also been experimentally verified within the narrow limits thu: far accessible to observation.
